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EDITORIAL. 

The one worth-while thing in life is to have a 
passion. If you have that, intuition is a surer guide 
to wisdom than philosophy. It may lead to destruc- 
tion, but the path will be strewn with dreams, and 
dreams are the only seeds of human aspiration. If 
it arrives at the goal, which it very often does, the 
fabric of success will be mostly woven with the 
grey threads of failure. Nothing is perfect but the 
will to do. We will to do from some divine and 
eternal impulse: that is our passion. What follows 
in action or method, is the attempt of our humanity, 
with its checks and limitations, to embody in the 
terms of the world the realities of the spirit. Thus 
life is all—and always—a mystical venture. 

And the symbols of this mystical venture is more 
clearly defined in the art of poetry than in any 
other form of human expression. Art is not the end, 
but the means of this expression. Art changes, but 
the aims of art never do. The important thing in 
all this is not to engage the greater part of one’s 
energies upon the means of art but upon the ends 
for which the art exists. It is a straight and narrow 
path to follow, because upon both sides of the way 
the walls of prestige and tradition restrict the dis- 
cernment of new values. Contemporary achieve- 
ment has always, and will always continue, to labor 
under the tyranny of the past. But it is not the 
tyranny of substance, it is the tyranny of form which 
puts the present at a disadvantage with the past. 
Art is one, and the highest, form of the manifesta- 
tion of the spirit of life. The spirit of life, what- 
ever its mode or quality, never changes, but its man- 
ifestations do, and the art which embody those man- 
ifestations must be rendered in terms of contem- 
porary experience. 
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Experience is what we have most tried to disen- 
gage from the embodiments of a particular art. Let 
us suppose this experience is a kind of fabric— 
woven of dream, vision, imagination, observation, of 
physical and spiritual emotion—and ask if, being an 
abstraction, like spirit, the world has worn it thread- 
bare, as we wear a garment on the body? Take the 
common experience of love: does it really differ 
more in spirit in the twentieth century than it did in 
the sixteenth? No: but the social environment 
having changed, men and women conform to it in 
their external emotional relationships. And what we 
mean to insist upon is, that except for a few supreme 
recitals, the contemporary poet has;an originalosub- ~~ 
stance to deal with, and can deal with it with all the 
intensity and passion, as any poet of the past. It is 
the function of the critic to acknowledge the achieve- 
ment not with the tape-measure of rules and for- 
mulae, but as a personal discovery of the secrets and 
mysteries of life being expressed through art. If 
the art is not adequate, they will remain hidden. 
And this same point of view applies to the inter- 
pretation of every other human experience used in 
art. 

Poetry is a human thing, and it is time for the 
world—and especially our part of the world—to re- 
gard it as belonging to the people. It sprang from 
the folk, and passed when culture began to flourish 
into the possession of a class. Now culture is pass- 
ing from a class to the folk, and with it poetry is 
returning to its original possessors. If the future of 
poetry is immense, to quote Matthew Arnold, it must 
have been some such progress of its restitution he 
had in mind. America we think is fulfilling the 
prophecy of the Victorian critic. But the fullness 
of that future still lies ahead. 


The clarion call of the President’s war message sets 
our hearts and nerves athrill with expectancy. The 
dramatic tragedy of the World War is at our door, 
and soon we shall be active participants in instead of 
calm spectators of that tragedy. Our emotions are 
stirred to their very innermost recesses. It is as if 
high explosives had dynamited the subterraneous 
hiding places of our feelings not to destroy but to set 
free our emotionalism. That escaping emotionalism 
will demand expression. It will demand expression 
in that form which can best clothe it—poetry. Emo- 
tion demands poetry. There is work now for the 
poet in these United States. Will this extraordinary 
time call forth extraordinary poetry? It is our hope 
that the patriotic fervor of today will bring forth the 
patriotic poetry of the morrow. The Poetry Review 
hopes to receive enough meritorious verse of patriot- 
ism to issue in the near future a special number of 
American patriotic poetry. 
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Shadows of the Peach Trees 


CLEMENT Woop 


The good old man is dead, 

He died last night, at midnight ; 

Even the tiny grandchild stood by, rubbing her sleepy 
eyes, 

There in the little room near the naked shadows of the 
peach trees. 


A little child with wide eyes asked me, 
Has grandfather gone on a long journey, as they say? 


He was always on long journeys; 

His body sped forward on a never-ending pilgrimage, 

Once a day spiralling earth’s centre, 

And, with the spinning earth for his steady car, slow- 
lier rounding the sun, 

And ever with it plunging forward into the unfolding 
universe. 


And other journeys he took ; 

Often his feet walked him down the oak-avenue to the 
quiet town, and then returning ; 

His eyes roved the familiar ways of staid houses and 
robing and disrobing trees, 

As the impatient seasons jostled each other ; 

His eyes leapt up to the sun, 

And into the opening star-sweet sky. 


His thought travelled still further, ranging from the 
formless first things, 

Up the slow varyings of the centuries, and far into 
the unlit future,— 

And in dreams he wandered through wierder regions, 
building and unbuilding universes. 


He has ceased many journeys. 

His feet stir not, but quietly point to the stars,— 

His eyes look outward no longer, 

His thought has returned from its travels, and bides 
at home, 

It has ceased speaking of its wanderings. 

But his scattering body and scattering soul cells, 

Still thread its tardy centre, still wind the sun, 

Still whirl forward into the far ether. 


Is death then no journey, no change? 


The shadows of the peach trees fall across my mind; 

The tender peach-blossoms die, and we see them no 
more ; 

But their color is not lost, and their fragrance stays, 

And the soil is rich with their decay ; 

They glow in the new grass, they deepen the green of 
the tasselled corn. 


Men die, and it is but a birth; 

The man that was, queer grouping of uncounted little 
worlds, active and deathless, 

He is no more,—but each of these little worlds speeds 
on, 


Faring forth into the tender petals of the peach-blos- 
soms, sinewing the agile animals, 

Reappearing again and again in the flowing generations 
of grass and animals and men. 


Lovelier grows the earth, as the radiant ages pass, 

Nobler the forms upon it, and their fair dwellings, 

Sweeter the tune that it sings as it wheels through the 
embracing ether. 


Shadows of the peach trees, naked and black, 

As the slow bare-headed line passes from under you 
into the sun, 

Bearing its not-too-heavy burden. 

One more life has passed through its four seasons, 

And the newer Spring commences. 

Open the windows and doors of the little room, 

And let the freshness and balm of the Spring come in! 

Let the odor of violets and the clinging fragrance of 
roses possess it utterly, 

Let the rounding shadows of the peach trees sprinkle 
their petals within it. 

Then again it will be used, 

As a bridal chamber for spring-time lovers, 

As a cradle-room for the tender birth of a baby, 

As a haven for yet another tired and winter-bound 
soul. 


Yet you are not forgotten, old body that was new- 
born through death in it. 

Months later, forgetful ones drop voice to a whisper 
and tiptoe as they pass your closed door ; 

Then they remember, and noisier life comes flooding 
back. 


And you are not forgotten, sturdy old spirit we love 
so well; 

In the hearts and faces of all of us you gleam and 
speak, 

And the shadows of the peach trees are fuller because 
you dwelt with them. 


The Quest 


AGNES LEE 


I am the small gray memory-mother ; 
I shake my gray locks in the sun, 

I shake them out as I run, run. 

What are you seeking, weary other? 


Sometimes I almost overtake it, 

The dream I lost one day, and then 
The dream will slip away again. 

The quest is long. Shall I forsake tt? 


Follow the trail on, hourly, yearly, 

Over the dark in the willow-brook, 
Over the dawn; and look, and look, 
And close your eyes, to see more clearly. 
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Clytie Swims at Dawn 


ELotsE RoBINSON 


Do you remember, bright blue jay, 

Shy brown thrush and little brown wren, 
Our last mad frolic in the brook-cool glen? 
Well-a-day ! 


That is more than a thousand Aprils away! 


You do not remember ! 

You are mad, quite mad, 

Reeling drunk with the frenzy of dawn! 
What do you care for a dim olympiad, 
Brook nymph and wood nymph and faun? 


I am mad, too,—so that they would say 
Could they see me in the green-gold pool, 
Clytie the beautiful, 

Who saw me yesterday sane and grey 
Drudging away 

On a copyist’s stool. 


I forgot, too, 

Even as you, 

Blackbird and lark, 

All the old days 

After we blew 

Down the shadowy ways 
Into the silence and dark. 


But I heard you sing 

At my window sill 

“Sunrise and spring! 

Dew and spring!” 

You may have forgotten, 

Red bird a-wing, 

But your song remembers still. 


“Glory and light! 

Ecstasy and light!” 

Tiptoe on the mossy ledge, 

Poised like a crescent moon rising white, 
Bowing, drooping to the water’s edge, 
Half timid for the cold delight. 


Like a silver-breasted trout I leap in the sun, 
Curve to the water and feel it run 

Over bent wrist and brow and lip, 

Over round breast and limb and slip, 

In limpid joy from gleaming toe tip. 


“Do you feel our fingers, 

Water-God’s daughter ?” 

Murmur the willows that bend to the pool. 
And the wild, shy bird hovers and lingers 
To pour down a cascade of laughter cool 
Into the mist-grey water. 


“Do you feel our caresses, 

Brown Brook’s daughter?” 

Sing the little green waves 

With their mouths full of kisses, 

Sing the sunbeams tangled like golden fishes 
In the shimmering net of the water. 


I float like a pond lily, 
Golden and white, 

Shining and swinging 
In the dawn-blue light. 


“Laughter and sun! 
Joy and sun!” 

The sky is an olden 
Pool where the golden 
Cloud fish play 

And cloud lilies sway 
Till the day is done. 


Unclothed limbs so wonderful, 

Now you are Clytie here in the cool, 

Now you are dawn and April and laughter, 
Who will you be hereafter? 

Who will you be 

When they bind you again 

And set you up on a stool 

To write down words fools muse upon, 
-You who are Clytie here in the pool 

At dawn? 


The Lost Comrade 


ScuppER MIDDLETON 


I had hoped, when I saw you, 

There in the tavern, 

So free and so strong, 

That we would be comrades, 

Going together always along an outward road 
Through dawn and noon and night-time ; 
Brothers-in-arms 

For the wounds and the rewards. 


But you said— 

“Friend, let us loiter awhile 

Here in this pleasant place. 

The wine is sweet and the fire is good, 


And they around us have wit and laughter. 

Better some easy comfort for the flesh 

Than a lonely path through the starless darkness ; 
Better the sheltering warmth of these homely rafters 
Than a grey sky blowing a chill damp wind.” 


—And almost I stayed, just to be with you! 

But, even as you spoke, | heard the sound of the battle, 
Outside, down the road, over the hill—somewhere, 
And | could not stay to drain the glass with you. 

I drew my sword while you toasted a lady, 

And I left you singing, 

You and the others, 

There in the rosy tavern. 
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Sweeter than a Harp 


WITTER BYNNER 


Sweeter than a harp is the voice of Sappho... 

Let me swing the door to the living garden— 

Let me lead you, Celia, where Sappho wanders 
Singing forever. 


l 
Long ago I dreamed, as a little fellow, 
Dreams of rosy girls who were scornful of me, 
Dreams of being mighty to win them over, 
Making them like me. 


I remember later, in lusty boyhood, 

Seeing certain faces indifferent toward me 

Soften, turn and offer themselves for kisses, 
Even unwilling. 


Now, O dreams and passions, I need your magic . . . 
I have found a woman to love in terror, 
Terror lest at last I be unavailing, 

Loving too deeply. 


2 
I believe this miracle cannot happen: 
Any woman ever be born to sunlight 
With a gift of wisdom, of exquisite wisdom, 
Equal to Celia’s . . . 


I believe that, hearing your voice of laughter 

Lighter than a harp, is to hear it always. 

In my spirit’s house there can be from henceforth 
No lamentation. 


3 
He becomes a god who has felt your presence, 
Proof forever answering all the questions 
Whether a man shall die in his earthy stature, 
Never be god-like. 


Made divine by even a moment of you, 

My two arms can reach and can touch the heavens . . . 

Yet I stand swept dry of my life, like white-burnt 
Grass in the summer. 


4 
Stars that I have loved to behold in heaven, 
Stars that shone with each an especial brightness, 
Lose their fading gleam in a larger glory .. . 
You are the moonlight. 


c 
v 


Love is in your lips as in apple-blossoms 

Creeps a wind, and love is upon your fingers, 

Faint and subtle zephyr as ever followed 
Leaves that were trembling. 


6 


Love is good and never a thing to darken, 

Not a thing to hide in a glance or whisper. 

If his love be true and if you return it, 
Should you not tell me? 


How your answer says to me in your silence: 

“What a fool a lover can be in doubting, 

What a fool to utter his poor reproaches 
Almost in anger!” 


Now I see your face, and forget all others, 

Shine upon me like the untroubled heavens . . . 

I grow strong again, as an oak encounters 
Wind on a mountain. 


7 


First the moon went down and the night was empty, 

Then the Pleiades and the night was empty, 

Then the sun came up and the dawn was empty . . . 
No one beside me. 


Now the moon has risen again in fullness 

Marble-white, a temple of consecration, 

What a night to witness the seal of marriage, 
O, what an altar !— 


Fools who have not loved, is the night approaching? 
Is there in the darkness a breath of roses ?— 
Go, then, bloom in love and forever after 

Sweeten the darkness ! 


Sweet is blown in darkness the bloom of Sappho .. . 

I have swung the door to the living garden, 

I have led you, Celia, where Sappho wanders— 
Singing forever. 


The Dream Child 


AGNES LEE 


What rich vaguenesses 

In my soul now uncoil, 

As my hands dully press 
Through a day-span of toil ? 


What fragrance distils 
In this house on the wild 
That nevermore thrills 
To the step of a child?— 


Some shred of a dream 
Love may never retake, 
That sailed on its theme, 
And that left in its wake 


The warmth of a kiss 

And the rays of a light? 

I know only this: 

She was with me last night. 
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The Laughter 


CLARKE Fox HuNN 


é 


‘.. . Exquisite! But his best, to my mind, 
Hangs in Florence—‘To Him That Hath’— 
You know—the beggar-man.” 


“Ah, yes. Ironic, that!” 

Ironic! Ah, dear dead and gone, 
They do not understand—not yet, 
When will they learn to laugh? 


As you laughed— 

Rocking the barnlike room and all the canvasses 
ranged thick— 

Till a knock would come; then still. 

Still, and a solemn front to Mister This and Monshere 
That. 

The florins clinked amain those early days; 

But those who paid, paid not for laughter. 


That beggar-man, now. . . . 

I’ve seen him—yes, and laughed, too! 

“To Him That Hath!” 

And so you painted him! 

(Whence but from the cunning of that brush of yours 

Spread liquid laughter ? 

No beggar-man is there, eking out a thread-bare span, 

But vagabond, 

Sprawled in luxury along the sunburnt road, 

Cooled by the shade of that tall sycamore, 

Cushioned in soft grasses, 

The satin odors of sequestered gardens 

Brought by that same breeze that nods the wheat 
yonder ; 

Fed—aye, well fed. 
for that!) 

The knowing, laughing look of him! 

To him that hath! 


Pray trust your vagabond for 


And here and there they hang, 

Those mirthful canvasses, 

And all the crowds pass on before and praise, 

And do not understand. 

That one they call “The Mob”— 

If you came back again, 

I wonder, would you write in there again the name 
you gave it? 


I stand before that angry-throated pack, 

That marvellous ensemble of filth and vice and cruelty, 
That “mob” of dregs and lees of human kind, 
Learing and scowling, squinting fiery, blearing eyes, 
Cursing crescendo from the frame 
And hear your laughter 





Mounting, thundering, drowning out the painted curse. 

For in a tattered book I found one day the title that 
you gave it, 

That they, lack-wits, embarrassedly have hid away: 

“Suffer Little Children to Come unto Me, 

And Forbid Them not, 

For of Such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


And there’s the “Crock 0’ Gold” . . . 

They call it “symbolism,” 

Taking care to point out 

The yellow bowl of bouillabaisse 

Upon the dingy Provence supper-table, 

Nor fail to praise the “strength of your simplicity,” 
Mentioning Israels and the “Angelus,” 

But never hear your kindly laughter echoing. 

You knew. 

You, following the legend, sought the rainbow’s end, 
But, unlike us lesser ones, you found the road ; 
And there it stands today, your “Crock 0’ Gold.” 


They say you died in poverty, and sigh! 

ear dead and gone, I passed you once, unknown, 

Those later days, 

And knew you, too, for you; tho changed all was, 

And all the others had forgot. 

\nd I had seen the “Mill-Stone” (called “Fame,” now, 
poor wight !) 

\nd “Mountebank” and “Thy Kingdom Come,” 

(They’ve changed that, too—’tis “Autumn Sunset,” 
now !) 

And all the rest. 

And saw you there, in tattered coat and bursted shoon, 

Your great beard ragged and unkempt, 

Sweating like any boor over your sandy garden-plot, 

And her beside you (Whose mild name scandal 
breathes today— 

The pity of it!) 

And marvelled on how clean all was, 

And kind and laughter-loving. 

or even as | stood there, all unseen, 

You straightened from your toil, and you and she, 

Drinking brave mirth from out each other’s eyes, 

Laughed in the sunlight. . . . 


And now you're gone, long gone, 

And they are planning out a monument, 

A “Mill-Stone,” Master! 

O, while I watch them lay it, stone on stone, 
Come you and laugh with me; 

lor laughing’s hard at times, 

These sapient days. 


The Exile Wall 


DoNALD EVANS 


Never any more to see her face; 

Nor is that yet the worst that might befall— 
The exile wall! 

The voice of beauty views the last disgrace 
With not a trace 

Of hatred. O the pity of it all! 


Never any more to see the sun. 

Faith like a flame in her believing eyes 
Warmed the great skies 

That domed the new-made world love had begun, 
And half had won; 

Still no doom blasts him from the grim Assize! 
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Yellow Clover 


KATHARINE LEE BATES 


Must I, who walk alone, 

Come on it still, 

This Puck of plants 

The wise would do away with, 

The sunshine slants 

To play with, 

Our wee, gold-dusty flower, the yellow clover, 
Which once in parting for a time 

That then seemed long, 

Ere time for you was over, 

We sealed our own? 

Do you remember yet, 

O Soul beyond the stars, 

Beyond the uttermost dim bars 

O space, 

Dear Soul, who found earth sweet, 
Remember by love’s grace, 

In dreamy hushes of the heavenly song, 
How suddenly we halted in our climb, 
Lingering, reluctant, up that farthest hill, 
Stooped for the blossoms closest to our feet, 
And gave them as a token 

Each to each, 

In lieu of speech, 

In lieu of words too grievous to be spoken, 
Those little, gypsy, wondering blossoms wet 


With a strange dew of tears? 


So it began, 

This vagabond, unvalued yellow clover, 

To be our tenderest language. All the years 
It lent a new zest to the summer hours, 

As each of us went scheming to surprise 
The other with our homely, laureate flowers, 
Sonnets and odes 

Fringing our daily roads. 

Can amaranth and asphodel 

Bring merrier laughter to your eyes? 

Oh, if the Blest, in their serene abodes, 

Keep any wistful consciousness of earth, 
Not grandeurs, but the childish ways of love, 
Simplicities of mirth, 

Must follow them above 


With touches of vague homesickness that pass 


Like shadows of swift birds across the grass. 
Beneath some foreign arch of sky, 

How many a time the rover, 

You or I, 

For life oft sundered look from look, 

And voice from voice, the transient dearth 
Schooling my soul to brook 

This distance that no messages may span, 
Would chance 

Upon our wilding by a lonely well, 

Or drowsy watermill, 

Or swaying to the chime of convent bell, 
Or where the nightingales of old romance 
With tragical contraltos fill 

Dim solitudes of infinite desire ; 

And once I joyed to meet 

Our peasant gadabout 

A trespasser on trim, seigniorial seat, 
Twinkling a saucy eye 


As potentates paced by. 


Our golden cord! our soft, pursuing flame 
From friendship’s altar fire! 

How proudly we would pluck and tame 
The dimpling clusters, mutinously gay ! 
How swiftly they were sent 

Far, far away 

On journeys wide, 

By sea and continent, 

Green miles and blue leagues over, 
From each of us to each, 

That so our hearts might reach 

And touch within the yellow clover, 
Love’s letter to be glad about 


Like sunshine when it came! 


My sorrow asks no healing; it is love; 

Let love then make me brave 

To bear the keen hurts of 

This careless summertide, 

Ay, of our own poor flower, 

Changed with our fatal hour, 

For all its sunshine vanished when you died ; 


Only white clover blossoms on your grave. 
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Wood Nymph 


Mary Caro.tyn Davies 


I 
SHADOWS 
Lean lower, Tree! 
Give your beauty all to me. 


I 

Have two arms to reach to the sky. 
Eyes I have 

And hands to press 

Lazy buds apart, and feet 

To touch the stream with, 

Mouth to sing 

And ears to hear the gray brook’s tone. 
These I have, these only. Tree, 
Give your shadows all to me! 

I have no shadows of my own. 


I] 


RAIN 

Rain falls on the grass 

And on my feet. 

The drops are cool and round. The clover, oh 
How sharp it greets me! And the trees bend low 
Beneath the raindrops. 

Faster 

Louder 

Rounder 

Colder 

The mad drops strike. 

If we were older 

We should be wise and shrink from rain. 
But because we are young, the grass and | 
Hold out our arms for its pain. 


Il 
THE SECRET 
I will have the world for my own! 
When the birds are grown 


They leave the nest. 

I shall never grow and leave 

The changing world! I shall stay! 
There is a way 

To be always, always young! 

The trees have told me! 

—Birch, do not scold me! 

I shall not tell, and grieve 

The kindly trees. It is best 

Of all secrets that I know! 

You are trembling! See, my tongue 
Shall be still. I shall only dance 
And say it in a glance. 

And none can read nymph’s eyes! 
Even the wise! 

They shall never know the way 

To be always young, to stay 

And have the world—but I know! 
—Birch, do not tremble so! 


IV 

GRIEF 
The white birch reaches its arms to the sky. 
[ cannot reach so high 
I can only wish. I stand 
Beneath its shade, and my hand 
High reaching there 
Does not touch its lowest leaf. 
I have never yet touched grief ; 
1 have tried—and tried— 
But my hands are empty quite, 
Its shadow has not bent 
At all above my hair. 
—When I have cried 
The world will be different— 


The Dear One 


By Joun Hatt WHEELOCK 


Life, belovéd, I lay my heart against your heart, 
Long, long I peer into the dark pool of your eyes; 
Never will I forsake you, O adorable one! 


I cannot comprehend you, but I love you. 

In the shadow of your locks I hide my eyes from the 
terrors, 

But you are not greatly concerned. 

Closer and closer I draw toward the dear face. 


See—I set my lips against your lips, 

But you do not answer: 

Steadfast and grave beyond me your eyes are burning, 
As of one that dreams. 

I am clinging here at your heart! 

I am singing my love of you for sheer joy! 

Mother, what is it that trembles on your lashes so soft, 
And your lips are salt as the taste of the sea? 


Can it be for me your eyes are brimming, mother, 
Even as they smile? 

Can it be for me these drops on your lips so warm? 
Dear one, do I understand at last! 


O holy draught, wine of the world, bewildering and 
bitter-sweet ! 

Sacred tears from the depths of what wild love well- 
ing ! 

Deeper and deeper let me drink and draw . . . 

Nirvana, divine oblivion. . . . 


Bitter is the taste of your lips, beloved. 


Though I lie in the darkness, yet often do I remember 
you, and wonder— 
And the touch of your lips, how sad, and how sweet. 
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Some Irish War Poetry 


Norreys JEPHSON O’CONOR 


Since the April rebellion, it is probably only neces- 
sary to mention the words “Irish poet” to call before 
the American mind someone more or less intimately 
connected with the Irish Republican Brotherhood ; 
which goes to show how quickly a popular fallacy be- 
comes established. It is no more true to say that all 
the poets and intellectual men of Ireland are sym- 
pathizers with the principles of Sinn Fein, than it 
would be true to say that all Irishmen are Unionists, 
or all in favor of Home Rule: a peculiarity of Ireland 
is, that so small a country shelters people of such di- 
verse political opinions. For this reason, it is well- 
nigh impossible to find an expression of Irish opinion 
as a whole; the best that can be done is to voice the 
sentiment of a group, large or small. Americans have 
of late heard much of Irish poets connected with re- 
bellion ; it is my purpose to call their attention to others 
who, whether Unionists or Nationalists, believe that 
the present war is as much Ireland’s business as Eng- 
land’s, and that loyal Irishmen should find themselves 
shoulder to shoulder with soldiers of the Allied cause— 
in this way can they best serve Ireland. It may also 
be well to remind the reader that the gentry of Ireland 
have gone to the front with as much eagerness as the 
gentry of England, and that upwards of two hundred 
thousand Irishmen are fighting in the British army. 
Some of these men, such as Stephen Gwynn, formerly 
a member of Parliament, are themselves authors of 
war poetry. Francis Ledwidge, latest of Irish poets, 
is likewise in an Irish regiment. 

Few collections of Irish war poetry can be pur- 
chased in this country; I have, however, been able to 
examine three volumes of war verse which may be 
taken as typical : “A Little Book of Irish Verse,” edited 
by Albert Clement White ; “Irish Heroes in Red War,” 
by Alice Cooke, and “Flower of Youth,” by Katharine 
Tynan. Titles of other volumes of war verse will be 
found in the bibliography published every few months 
in “The Irish Booklover”; while English and Irish 
newspapers and periodicals contain scattered poems. 
From the poems I have read, I have no hesitation in 
coming to the conclusion that Irish war poetry suffers 
as does English, from a scarcity of poems of dis- 
tinction. Patriotic impulse seems often not to have 
been strong enough, (or perhaps too strong), to induce 
the poet to rewrite, or reject, weak lines, and the 
reader rarely gets the thrill which should be conveyed 
by really impassioned poetry. 

“A Little Book of Irish Verse,” it is interesting to 
note, is bound in orange covers with decorations in 
green, thus combining the colors symbolic of the north 
and the south of Ireland. The profits from the sale of 
the book, the jacket announces, “go to the funds for 
providing additional comforts for the Irish troops 
wounded and in the field.” The volume cuntains verse 
not only by writers of local reputation, but by others 
whose names are well known outside of Ireland: W. 
B. Yeats, A. Conan Doyle, and Katharine Tynan being 
of the number. Some of the poems, such as Mr. 
Yeats’ “Fiddler of Dooney,” have no bearing on the 
war; others, including Katharine Tynan’s “A Girl’s 
Song,” and Stephen Gwynn’s “The Irish Brigade. 


1914,” touch directly upon it. Mr. Gwynn’s poem is 
interesting, not only because of the attitude it ex- 
presses, but by reason of its intrinsic excellence : to my 
mind it is one of the best martial poems of the present 
war. It shows plenty of imagination, is told in a 
swinging metre, and is withal filled with true feeling. 
The following stanzas are a good summary of its con- 
tent: 
“From Fontenoy, from Landen, the message runs again, 
Once more the fields of Flanders are strewn with Irish slain, 


And once again, oh! once again, the herald thrills to tell 
How gloriously an Irish charge avenged the brave who fell. 


“Half-overwhelmed, they rallied fierce; they bled, yet held 
their ground, 

Though three to one the German hordes outflanked and 
hemmed them round; 

But, oh! exultant hearts who praise their valour, must it be 

That Ireland leaves her sons to fight for ever one to three? 


“Must English fill the Connaughts’ ranks? Welsh pad the 
Munsters’ line? . 
Where stood the Dublin Fusiliers, Scots give the countersign? 
Or where the Inniskillings faint, shall Sikhs the trench re- 

an? 


man? 
Pathan and Ghurkha finish what the Irish Guards began? 


“One vast adventure shakes the puise of Europe far and near, 

Young gallant hearts leap up in pride the battle-cry to hear, 

Yet now, when Fontenoy’s Brigade unfurls the flag anew, 

What wakes on shores where the Wild Geese soared up and 
wheeled and flew? 


“There has fallen there a Sarsfield—an O’Brien—an O’Neill. 
Wake the trump in Tipperary! down the Shannon let it peal! 
Raise the slogan in Tyrconnell, send the call across Tyrone, 
Over Munster, Leinster, Connaught, be the battle-music blown. 


“Clare’s Brigade! what ghosts are stirring on the stony hills 
of Clare? 

Let the cry go out through Galway, in Mayo let bugles blare. 

Shall the Decies, or shall Desmond, to the muster-roll come 
late? 

From Kildare to dauntless Wexford rouse the heirs of ’Ninety- 
eight. 


“Set the standard up on Tara—plant it on the cairn of Maeve— 

From the birthplace of Columba speed the cross to Patrick’s 
grave! 

On Slieve Donard, on Croaghpatrick, on the Galtees, on the 
Reeks, : 

Waken memory, waken vision, by the beaconed mountain- 
peaks. 


“Not for ourselves, but for our sons, and for the blesséd sake 
Of Ireland and of Freedom, be the high resolve we take: 
The work begun cannot be done, our warfare may not cease, 
Till on the hearth of Liberty we have established—Peace.” 

The most interesting feature of “Irish Heroes in 
Red War” is that it is thoroughly Irish; not in the 
sense that the tourist knows Ireland, but in the true 
homely Irish sense. The few poems which comprise 
the collection are almost negligible as far as their poetic 
quality is concerned, but they show the Irish humor, 
the Irish pride in brave deeds and in the historic past 
of Ireland. They are an offering of love from a resi- 
dent at Cappagh, Limerick, who is thoroughly imbued 
with the righteousness of the Allies’ cause, and proud 
of the deeds of the Irish at the front. Titles of some 
of the poems are: “The Munster Fusilier,” “Our 
Colours,” and “The Ancient Flag.” This latter poem 
is particularly interesting in that it refers to the true 
flag of Ireland, a gold harp on a dark blue ground, 
such as is preserved in the square for Ireland on the 
Royal Standard: 


“God’s blessing and good luck is ours ’neath Ireland’s flag of 
blue.” 
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The following verses, “Off to the Front,” are a fair 
sample of the volume: 


A wounded man, with a halting step, 
Yet a soldier brave and free, 

I met by chance in the land of France; 
“Sure I’m off to the front,” says he. 


Limping along with his rifle crutch, 
And the heart of a hero, too: 
“Ay, fifty mile of a tramp—not much, 
If a chap has his work to do.” 


“Our lads are first in the fighting line, 
But a corporal short—that’s me. 

No time to spare for I’m wantin’ there: 
So I’m off to the front,” says he . 


I gave him ’baccy and wished him luck— 
He is one of the best, you see, 

“May victory crown your Irish pluck!” 
“Sure we couldn’t be bet,” says he. 


Religious emotion is the mainspring of most of the 
poems in Katharine Tynan’s “Flower of Youth.” She 
writes of the saints who were suppesed to have 
guarded the British army in their retreat from Mons, 
of ruined Rheims, of the saints of Ireland and Bel- 
gium. Her poems are more religious than Irish; she 
is imbued with the idea that the war for the Allies is a 
holy war; indeed this phrase gives the title to her 
latest book, “The Holy War.” She is a stout champion 
of the cause of liberty, as indicated by the following 
stanza from “The Call,” in “Flower of Youth”: 


I hear an Army! 
Millions of men coming up from the edge of the world, 
The ring of unnumbered feet ever louder and louder 
Comes on like a mighty untamable tide, 
Steady, implacable, out of the North and the South, 
Out of the East and the West, they answer the call 
Of her who stands, her eyes towards God and the stars, 
Liberty, daughter of God, calling her men. 


The attitude of A. E., probably the most spiritual 
man and the greatest thinker of present-day Ireland, 
is in contrast to that of Katharine Tynan. He looks 
upon war as unshackling the baser rather than the 
nobler spirit of man, and decries it as an evil, in two 
poems published some time ago in the London Times. 
The first poem, “Gods of War,” is perhaps slightly 
more a condemnation of the Germans than a mere 
complaint in regard to the wickedness of war; but 
it is characteristic of A. E. to view the conflict as a 
citizen of the world rather than as a partisan. In the 
last verse of “Gods of War,” he exclaims: 


O outcast Christ, it was too soon 

For flags of battle to be furled 

While life was yet at the high noon. 
Come in the twilight of the world: 

Its kings may greet Thee without scorn 
And crown Thee then without a thorn. 


The sonnet, “Chivalry,” is a still clearer enunciation 
of his point of view: 
I dreamed I saw that ancient Irish queen, 


Who, from her dream, as dawn had opened wide, 
Saw the tall foemen rise on every side, 
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And gazed with kindling eye upon the scene, 
And in delight cried, “Noble is their mien.” 
“Most kingly are they,” her own host replied, 
Praising the beauty, bravery and pride, 

As if their foe their very kin had been. 

And then I heard the innumerable hiss 

Of human adders, nation with poisonous breath 
Spitting at nation, as if the dragon rage 
Would claw the spirit; and I woke at this, 
Knowing the soul of man was sick to death 
And I was weeping in the Iron Age. 


Alfred Perceval Graves, dean of Irish letters, S. R. 
Lysaght, the only Irishman to celebrate British naval 
exploits, in a poem called “Our Submarines,” F. S. 
Boas, who writes of the Ulstermen, and L. B. Dol- 
lard, whose “Dublin Fusilier,” published in the Toronto 
Globe, celebrates the bravery of the sea-divided Gael, 
are other Irish poets of the war. To a woman, how- 
ever, belongs the honor of having written the most 
distinguished war poem by an Irish pen, Miss W. M. 
Letts, in “The Spires of Oxford.” The simplicity 
of the form adds to the poignant appeal of verse 
characteristically Irish in depending for its effect upon 
connotation, and is in general charmingly phrased. 
Charged with restrained emotion, the poem vibrates 
like a taut harp string, instead of twanging so loosely 
as do many war poems. There is the thrill of real 
poetic impulse. 


THE SPIRES OF OXFORD 


(Seen from the train) 


I saw the spires of Oxford 
As I was passing by, 

The gray spires of Oxford 
Against a nearl-gray sky. 

My heart was with the Oxford men 
Who went abroad to die. 


The years go fast in Oxford, 
The golden years and gay, 

The hoary Colleges look down 
On careless boys at play. 

But when the bugles sounded war 
They put their games away. 


They left the peaceful river, 
The cricket-field, the quad, 

The shaven lawns of Oxford, 
To seek a bloody sod— 

They gave their merry youth away 
For country and for God. 


God rest you happy gentlemen, 
Who laid your good lives down, 

Who took the khaki and the gun 
Instead of cap and gown. 

God bring you to a fairer place 
Than even Oxford town. 


The greater part of these Irish poems was written 
before the events of April last, but Irish writers are 
again beginning to publish war poetry. Their vision 
is different from that of MacDonagh, Plunkett and 
the rest, but shall it be deemed any less patriotic, or 
shall those who perish following it be thought less 
worthy of the tears of Ireland and the songs of the 
years to come? 
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Two Unessentials in Poetry 


By SuMMERFIELD BALDWIN. 


Needless to say, the first question flung at an ad- 
vocate of the New Poetry is: “Why could it not be 
written in prose?” and I dare say there are few who 
cannot answer it satisfactorily if they have meditated 
it at all. The only excuse, then, that I have for 
writing down my own reply is that I have, perhaps, 
drawn on one or two sources of evidence which have 
hitherto been dealt with inconclusively, or passed over 
altogether, and that I have a somewhat ordered, 
though not at all dogmatic, philosophy to present. 
If, in this discussion, I seem to do wrong to some of 
those who are undeniably gifted poets, I may perhaps 
palliate my offense against taste by pointing out that 
it is the natural outcome of my having a thesis to 
defend. For, if one would be an optimist, one must 
satisfy oneself somehow that God or Fate or Evolu- 
tion is working ultimate order out of present poetic 
pandemonium, and I, being an optimist (fool that I 
am), have here made bold to set forth my own in- 
terpretation of one phase of this disturbing process. 


Revolt against the system of rhymed and metred 
versification is undoubtedly one of the distinguishing 
features of the platform of the modernists. Revolt 
against rhyme is not, of course, altogether novel, for 
even Milton wrote in his preface to Paradise Lost 
that rhyme is “no necessary adjunct or true ornament 
of poem or good verse . . . but the invention of a 
barbarous age to set off wretched matter and lame 
metre.” We should more willingly concede the cor- 
rectness of the view of more recent rebels, if many 
of them did not seem incapable of throwing this béte- 
noir of theirs entirely to the four winds, and did not 
insist on its employment in a fashion altogether in- 
tolerable,—that is, without accompanying rhythm. 


The ultimate justification of the rhymed verse lies, I 
suppose, in the element of suspense it introduces, a 
suspense analogous to that which, in music, is created 
by the discord preceding a concluding tonic. But as 
in this case the resolution falls flat, if the cadence be 
not a graceful one, so in poetry it requires a flowing 
rhythm to carry the reader along to the denouement 
contained in the second of the rhyming words. Take 
the lines from Lycidas: 


“Last came and last did go, 

The pilot of the Galilean lake; 

Two massy keys he bore, of metals twain, 

(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain). 

He shook his mitred locks, and stern bespake: 
‘How well could I have spared for thee, young swain, 
Anow of such as for their bellies’ sake, 

Creep and intrude, and climb into the fold? .. .’” 


Here the word “lake” has no aesthetic significance 
until it is discovered that “twain” and “amain” 
rhyme. Then one is in suspense until “bespake” 
finishes out the period. Similarly, “swain,” the third 
word in the first rhyming couplet, leads one to expect 
the third word in the second, namely, “sake.” But 
if the flowing decasyllabic metre did not carry one 
along irresistibly to these resolutions, the element of 
suspense would become unpleasant. 


I think I can best exemplify this by quoting some 
lines from Mr. Frost’s “Mountain Interval”: 


+ 


“When I was just as far as I could walk 
From here today, 

There was an hour 

All still, 

When. leaning my head against a flower, 
I heard you talk. 


Don’t say I didn’t, for I heard you say— __ 
You spoke from that flower on the window-sill,— 
Do you remember what it was you said?” 


This contains nearly as complex a rhyme-scheme as 
that of the quotation from Lycidas, and it introduces 
the same element of suspense, but the resolution is 
reached only through a very ragged and jerky metre, 
and causes a feeling of subconscious annoyance in the 
reader. 

It seems to me that the very last word in the 
degradation of verse-form is the employment of this 
“jingling sound of like endings,” where it is made to 
take the place of, not to supplement, normally rhyth- 
mic lines. To this defect Miss Mitchell, in her recent 
volume, The Night Court, is especially prone, since 
many of her verses are altogether devoid of even such 
rudimentary rhythm as that employed by Mr. Frost 
above. Mr. Masters, in his later works, is likewise 
not altogether above reproach in the matter. The 
complete irrationality of such a process must be rea- 
lized by those who persist in it, and one wonders 
why, in the name of all that is beautiful, they con- 
tinue to prop up such an obvious logical absurdity. By 
all means, if we are going to retain either of these 
two devices, let it be the more reasonable, the mere 
classical, the less barbaric,—that is, the device of 
metre. 

But, after all, why retain either? Both are as worn 
in poetry as is the harmonic scale in music, and it 
seems improbable that much more that is original 
will be found in poets who still refuse to discard 
them. The vein was a rich one, but the last ounce 
of gold in it was probably extracted by the early 
Decadents. Poetry that has neither rhythm nor 
rhyme is, of course, easy enough to defend. It has 
not only important and exceedingly respectable an- 
tecedents, but also a coherent theory. Two of these 
former are especially significant. The first is the 
Greek Logacedic rhythm, so called because of its 
resemblance to prose. It was not without metrical 
system, but it admitted of the greatest freedom of 
treatment, as will be seen by any who refer to the 
Antigone of Sophocles, lines 1283-1292, for an ex- 
ample which will make apparent merely through its 
outward form to those who cannot even read it how 
some portions of Greek poetry may be called the 
prototype (rhythmically, at least) of what we are 
accustomed to think of as modern. Moreover, many 
of the effusions of the New Poets, if accented syl- 
lables are regarded as long and unaccented as short, 
may, with the aid of a table of Greek metrical feet, 
be interpreted to contain some very intriguing rhythms 
which the authors have all unwittingly utilized in 
writing their verses. 
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But obviously the more weighty precedent for the 
“innovators” is that found in certain parts of the 
English translation of the Old Testament. John 
Addington Symonds, in his Study of Walt Whitman, 
pointed this out: 

“But is there no poetry,” he writes, “outside the 
region of rhyme and verse? Was Sir Philip Sidney, 
the first accomplished critic in our language, so far 
wrong in his contention that ‘apparelled verse is but 
an ornament, and no cause to poetry ; since there have 
been many excellent poets who have never versified, 
and now swarm many versifiers who need never an- 
swer to the name of poets? Are we all wrong in 
thinking that, when we read Job, the Psalms, the 
Prophets, the Song of Solomon in our English ver- 
sion, we are reading the sublimest, the sweetest, the 
strongest, the most sensuous poetry ever written?” 

One is not so inclined to view this last sentence as 
fantastic hyperbole, if one turns at random to the 
Song of Solomon there mentioned and finds words 
like these : 

“Thy lips are like a thread of scarlet, and thy speech 
is comely ; thy temples are like a piece of pomegran- 
ate within thy locks,” or those famous verses in the 
first chapter of Second Samuel: 

“The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places ; 
how are the mighty fallen. Tell it not in Gath, pub- 
lish it not in the streets of Askelon; lest the daughters 
of the Philistines rejoice, lest the daughters of the 
uncircumcised triumph. Ye mountains of Gilboa, let 
there be no dew, neither let there be rain upon you, 
nor fields of offerings; for there the shield of the 
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mighty is vilely cast away, the shield of Saul, as if 
he had not been anointed with oil.” 

The superb music of these verses cannot, in my 
opinion, ever be surpassed. Here is poetry that is as 
devoid of ordinary metre as anything our twentieth 
century rebels have produced. There is, to be sure, 
nothing new in this information. It has now for a 
long time been noised abroad. Why multiply in- 
stances ? 

The theoretical side of the defence of this revolt 
against the old modes is exceedingly diverse. But it 
may be contended in general that if poetry is an art 
at all, it is so by virtue of the beautiful word-com- 
bination it contains, and this must be altogether 
independent of such embellishments as rhythm and 
rhyme, whose sole raison d’étre is to make it more 
readily attainable. Poe’s famous definition of poetry 
as the rhythmic creation of beauty need only be 
qualified to the extent of adding that the rhythm 
employed may be wholly free of any quantitative or 
accentual metre. This qualification will be admitted 
without cavil by any who have read for themselves 
some of the poetic miracles that have been worked 
by the moderns. And to the person who still asks 
why these could not be written in prose, I can only 
answer that it is a betrayal of a lamentable philistin- 
ism to suppose that the difference between prose and 
poetry is one of typography. 

If poetry be not an art, then beauty is, of course, 
unimportant, and, a fortiori, rhythm and rhyme, which 
have no other function than as aids in its creation, 
should be discarded post-haste. 
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etc.”"—The Atheneum. 


“In this fine and lofty poem by a Charleston 
woman there is more to praise than excellence 
of poetic form, richness of imagery, and felicity 
of expression. All these the poem possesses, 
but its supreme merit is its idealism. . . . The 
poem is a very high conception of human duty ; 
it is a flowing and beautiful hymn in praise of 


The Midland steadily carries this vital in- 
terpretation into the field of poetry. Perhaps 
its most significant contribution for the pres- 
ent year is the series by Edwin Ford Piper, 
“Barbed Wire and Other Poems,” interpreting 
experiences in the civilizing of the West. 


Among contributors to The Midland are sacrifice. ts st el : 
Keene Abbott, Hartley B. Alexander, Lyman Itisa moving and inspiring story, told by Miss 
Bryson, Witter Bynner, Mrs. Coburn of the Huger with genuine eloquence and deep poetic 
Coburn Players, Julia Cooley, Arthur Davi- feeling.” —News-Courier (Charleston). 
son Ficke, Mahlon Leonard Fisher, William 
Ellery Leonard, John G. Neihardt, and Wil- PILGRIMAGE: Poems 
lard Wattles. By ERIC SHEPHERD. Feap. 8vo. Pp. 


xii+ 100. $1.00 net. 


If you are interested in authentic and dis- 
tinctive American poetry, you cannot afford 
to remain unacquainted with The Midland. 
A sample copy will be furnished gladly upon 
request. 


“The collection as a whole reaches a high level, 
both for the inspiration of the thought and for 
its technical accomplishments. ‘The Narcissus’ 
is a beautiful little piece, and so, in a graver 
mood, is ‘To a Dead Face.’ ”—The Times (Lon- 
don). 


The Midland 
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GREAT WAR BALLADS and MYTHOLOGY 


By J. BROOKES MORE 


A BOOK of most interesting narrative poems, containing eleven spirited ballads from 
incidents of the Great War—an Irish hero, Phelim O’Toole and an Irish heroine, 
“Sweet Maggie McGee—truly brave, lovable and Irish, who naturally favor France and 
England; besides which the author has given us in this book his second series of Ovid's 
immortal mythological tales in musical and chaste blank verse, with all the fire and rapid 
action, and magnificent poetry of the original, but free from licentious innuendo. 240 
pages, cloth $1.35. 


GOD and HEROES—by J. Brookes More—contains the first series of More’s my- 
thological poems—mythological tales from Ovid’s standard work, in charming blank verse, 
musical, clear and chaste—also a series of Italian Sonnets, perfect in style and form, which 
have attracted unusual attention. 


Frank W. Chandler, professor of Literature University of Cincinnati, says, “Any 
lover of beauty will enjoy these poems inspired by a gentle, refined and fastidious muse.’ 


200 pages $1.35 prepaid on receipt of price, or to be had of the leading book stores 


THRASH-LICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


FORT SMITH, ARKANSAS 























THE CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
POET SERIES 


% 


The Poetry Review Publishing Company has begun the publication 
of a series of critical studies of the leading contemporary American poets. 


Each volume will contain a short sketch of the poet’s life, a thorough 
interpretation of his art, a complete list of his work, and a selected 
bibliography relating to the poet and his work. 


Each volume will contain a portrait of the author, with his autograph 
in facsimile. 


The first series will contain twelve volumes, will be issued at irreg- 
ular intervals, and will be completed by January 1, 1918. 
The following poets are the subjects of the first series :— 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON EDGAR LEE MASTERS 
ANNA HEMPSTEAD BRANCH AMY LOWELL 
BLISS CARMAN RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY ROBERT FROST 
JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY JAMES OPPENHEIM 
GEORGE STERLING PERCY MACKAYE 


The first volume—George Edward Woodberry, by Louis V. Ledoux 
—is now ready. 


The price per volume is One Dollar—the series of twelve volumes may 
be subscribed for Ten Dollars, payable in advance. Checks or money or- 
ders for single volumes or the series should be made payable to The 
Poetry Review Company. 


To insure prompt delivery upon publication send check or money 


order NOW to 


THE POETRY REVIEW COMPANY 


12 Chauncy Street 
CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS 




















